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Mr. Byers: The weather is our 
| problem in this discussion. Every 
i agricultural country north of the 
(equator, except Russia, has had a 
(drought this past summer. Dry 
) weather in the middle western Corn 
| Belt has reduced the corn crop and 
has led to meatless and eggless days. 
Next year’s winter-wheat crop has 
; already suffered seriously from the 
drought. 

But science now appears to have 
reached the threshold of weather 
control. Artificial inducement of rain 
or snow is a fact. 

You are in charge of the research 
being done by the armed forces and 
the government, Ference, in “seed- 
‘ing”’ clouds to induce rain and snow. 
What about the problem of making 
rain or snow? 

Mr. Ference: During the last 
jyear or so, we have done some re- 
markable experiments. We have 
learned, for example, that it is ac- 
‘tually possible to make rain fall from 
certain clouds. In addition to that, 
we have been remarkably successful 
inj ‘actually dissipating over large 
areas certain types of stratiform 
clouds. 

-.Mr. Byers: Reichelderfer, you 
are head of the United States 
feather Bureau. Is the Weather 
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Bureau now to become a national 
rain-making agency? 

Mr. REICHELDERFER: Right at 
the moment I would say, ‘Heaven 
forbid!” But no one can tell what the 
next few years may bring forth in the 
way of the production of rain and 
other forms of limited weather con- 
trol. Perhaps some day the Weather 
Bureau, or some other government 
agency, may be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of producing rain on or- 
der. Certainly the Weather Bureau 
is vitally interested in the possibili- 
ties, and we are keeping closely in 
touch and assisting in every way we 
can in this important development. 

Mr. Byers: You are one of the 
few consulting climatologists in the 
country, Thornthwaite. Among many 
other assignments, you supply cli- 
matological guidance for Seabrook 
Farms, a twenty-two-thousand-acre 
farm which is the source of most of 
the Birdseye frozen vegetables. Have 
you made rain on your farm? 

Mr. THoRNTHWAITE: Yes, we 
have. It has been very dry in south- 
ern New Jersey this summer. Since 
July 1 we have needed twenty-two 
inches of rain and have had only six. 
So, naturally, having seen all these 
stories in newspapers and magazines, 
month after month, we did try using 
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dry ice to seed clouds to make rain; 
and we made rain. We made two- 
hundredths of an inch of rain when 
we needed sixteen inches. Our experi- 
ence leads us to think that we are not 
yet ready to discard our irrigation 
equipment for rain-making. 

Mr. Byers: The public has been 
wrongly informed that rain can be 
made simply by throwing dry ice into 
just any cloud; that dry ice can dis- 
sipate fogs; that dry ice serves as a 
nucleus for the formation of ice crys- 
tals; that big summertime droughts 
can be broken by seeding. Such mis- 
information can be found in current 
national magazines. 

Without having the listeners send 
in a box top, Ference, give them the 
recipe for rain-making with dry ice. 

Mr. Ference: I feel somewhat 
reluctant to give a recipe away with- 
out a box top, but I should like to 
describe exactly what we have been 
doing in connection with the seeding 
of clouds. The fundamental process 
which, we feel, goes on when we seed 
clouds is briefly this: An airplane, for 
example, in many of the experiments 
which we perform, is loaded with 
from twenty-five to fifty pounds of 
dry ice, chopped up into pellets of 
approximately one-quarter of an inch 
to one-half inch in diameter. Now, if 
we fly that airplane some two hun- 
dred miles an hour over an appropri- 
ate cloud bank which contains lots of 
supercooled water droplets, and if 
then we proceed to dump that ice 
over rather rapidly, precipitation oc- 
curs. This is the basic process that 
actually takes place. 

We feel that as the pellet starts to 
fall through the cloud bank, filled 
with supercooled water droplets... 


-Mr. Tuorntuwaite: What are! 
“supercooled water droplets’’? | 
Mr. FEerenceE: Supercooled water) 
droplets are water droplets which are) 
present in a cloud at temperatures 
considerably below freezing. One; 
finds, for example, that, contrary to 
what one might expect, the presence: 
of supercooled water droplets is very! 
prevalent indeed. One finds, also, 
that, instead of these water droplets. 
at temperatures below freezing ac-} 
tually turning into ice pellets, they, 
remain suspended for long time inter- 
vals as water droplets. It is precisely 
that fact which has made some of our 
rain-making processes quite success- 


ful. 


™“Several meteorologists have ob 
served fogs consisting of liquid water) 
droplets at temperatures as low as 
—30° C. These are not exceptional cases, 
and observations seem to show that, ex-| 
cept for rapidly ascending cloud masses, 
liquid drops may be expected at tempera- 
tures down to —20° C. and in some cases) 
even lower. The reason for the persistence} 
of the liquid phase at these low tempera~ 
tures is not definitely known..... It ig 
possible to cool a tank of water in the 
laboratory to temperatures below freezing: 
without ice being formed as long as it is) 
not disturbed. If the tank is shaken slight. 
ly, freezing will take place immedi. 
atelyoeuetate . 

“The disturbance of striking an air. 
plane will cause supercooled drops te 
freeze. The whole question of ice forma, 
tion on aircraft is associated with the 
problem of supercooled drops. Pilot 
sometimes follow the rule of thumb of fly. 
ing above the —20°C. temperature o1 
o° F. temperature if they want to avoic 
icing conditions. ‘ 

“The maintenance of supercoolec 
drops in the atmosphere may be lookec 
upon as an indication that there is some 
factor retarding crystallization. Theoreti- 
cally, crystallization should occur ai 
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Mr. Byers: If you are to drop dry 
(ce into supercooled clouds, that 
eans that you have to go to about 
twenty thousand feet in summer. 

It is also possible, as shown by an- 
ther experiment which has been per- 
formed by Langmuir and Schaefer 
t the General Electric Company, to 
induce this process by another sub- 
stance, namely, silver iodide. This 
aterial is much lighter than ice and 
in some cases can be carried upward 
in the general vertical currents of the 
clouds. In that way the cloud can be 
seeded at lower levels and possibly 
even at the ground. 

I might ask how fast and how ef- 
fective is this seeding process? What 
are some of the orders of magnitude 
f the work which you have done? 


Mr. Ference: On the basis of 
some of the experiments which we 
have done we feel that we could ac- 
tually dissipate the type of cloud I 
have described at a rate of about 


reezing temperatures whenever the at- 
ospheric vapor pressure is equal to the 
saturation vapor pressure over ice..... 
he vapor pressure required for satura- 
ition with respect to ice is less than for 
saturation with respect to water. A cloud 
mass that is saturated with respect to 
water at subfreezing temperatures is 
‘supersaturated with respect to ice. Thus, 
or example, at a temperature of —13° C. 
Ithe saturation vapor pressure with respect 
0 ice is 2.00 mb. (1.50 mm. of mercury) 
while with respect to water it is 2.25 mb. 
1.69 mm. of mercury). In a water cloud 
with 100 per cent relative humidity with 
espect to water at this temperature, 
Ithere would be supersaturation with re- 
pect to ice and the ice relative humidity 
iweald be 112} per cent..... 

—=“Why is crystallization retarded? 
From what is known about nuclei for or- 
lifiary condensation, one might infer that 
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fifteen square miles in a minute, or 
approximately one thousand square 
miles in an hour. 

Mr. THorntuwalte: With one 
airplane? 

Mr. Ference: With one airplane, 
yes. That means, therefore, that the 
possibilities of actually clearing away 
huge areas which are covered with 
clouds containing supercooled water 
droplets is something within our 
grasp and at a cost (this, I think, is 
very important) which is not pro- 
hibitive at all. ° 

Mr. REICHELDERFER: But you 
are referring to a certain type of 
cloud or fog, are you not? Do you 
mean to say that under every condi- 
tion of cloudiness you would be suc- 
cessful in clearing away the clouds 
with dry ice? 

Mr. Ference: By no means. That 
is a very good point. One simply can- 
not take an airplane and a bucketful 
of dry ice and seed a cloud; one can- 


the nuclei for sublimation are either 
(1) very scarce or (2) very small, or both. 
Until we know something about the na- 
ture of crystallization nuclei the matter 
cannot be settled. One interesting phe- 
nomenon appears to give us a clue: under 
certain conditions airplanes flying at high 
altitudes leave trails of cirrus (ice crystal 
clouds) in their wake. The explanation 
usually given for this is the ion path left 
by the engine exhaust. Another possible 
explanation is the discharge of water- 
vapor into the air in the exhaust gases. 
Apparently the water vapor in the free at- 
mosphere is supersaturated and awaits the 
introduction of nuclei for crystallization. 
If these nuclei are ions, they must be both 
rare and rather small. Thus supersatura- 
tion appears necessary before crystalli- 
zation....’’ (Horace R. Byers, General 
Meteorology [New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., 1944], pp. 496-98). 
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This latter process probably oc- | 
curs in the summer kinds of clouds | 
which are approaching thunderstorm / 


not just dump it in and expect rain to 
come. 
Our experiences and those of 


meteorologists in the last ten or 
fifteen years have indicated that, in 
order actually to get precipitation, it 
is necessary (1) to have a cloud with 
supercooled water droplets in it and 
(2) to inject into that cloud some sort 
of nucleus which will grow to ice 
crystals, which then will fall to the 
ground as either snow or rain, de- 
pending upon the temperature near 
the ground. 

Using dry ice (and this is a spec- 
tacular discovery of Dr. Langmuir 
and Mr. Schaefer), we can generate 
an astronomical number of tiny ice 
crystals in one of the supercooled 
clouds and, then, by seeding proc- 
esses, Can distribute those through a 
very large area. 

Mr. Byers: You imply that 
clouds without supercooled droplets 
cannot be squeezed for rain. Have 
you tried it on those other clouds? 

Mr. Ference: Yes. We have 
tried dumping the dry ice on various 
other types of clouds without any 
success. 

Mr. THorntHwalITe: But there 
are records that rain has been ob- 
tained from clouds without super- 
cooled droplets. 

Mr. Byers: I believe that those 
claims are probably erroneous. In 
many cases, rain is about to occur 
anyway. And that is particularly true 
in summer clouds. 

Ference, you outlined principally 
two phenomena here—one, that of 
dissipating clouds where a sheet or 
stratified cloud layer is cleared out; 
another, where rain is actually cre- 
ated which makes the cloud even 
build up more. 


conditions. Our experience with that 
kind of cloud indicates that, when a 
cloud has pushed its top up to the | 
height where it has lots of super- | 
cooled water in it, it is about to pro- 
duce rain anyway and that in many™ 
cases there are thunderstorms in the: 
vicinity. It is a rather narrow transi- | 
tion zone between a big cumulus: 
cloud in a thunderstorm within which 
we are working. 

Could we break a drought like the : 
one we had during the past summer: 
by this rain-making technique? What 
were the conditions during this 
drought period? 

Mr. REICHELDERFER: Of course, 
there is always moisture in the air. 
But, in order to break a drought, 
there has to be a tremendous supply. 
of moisture, and it has to be re- 
plenished by winds which bring in 
great quantities of moisture—water 
vapor—from great distances. It does 
not appear that any of the experi- 
ments to date give any hope of break- 
ing a widespread drought. There are 
dynamic factors in the formation of 
rain which are just not present in the 
air when there is a serious drought 
over a large area. 

Mr. Byers: By dynamic charac- 
teristics, you mean convergence of 
air—that is, the accumulation of the 
air Currents meeting one another and 
forming a more compact mass which 
can be concentrated? 

Mr, REICHELDERFER: Yes. There 
must be some means of forcing the 
air upward, so that the water will 
condense, and of keeping this process 
going, so that there is a continuous 
supply of the condensed moisture. 
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ither it must be by convergence, as 
ou have just referred to, or by lift- 
ung from a cold air mass mich comes 
in from the north. This is one of the 
processes which is common in the 
€crmation of our rain in these lati- 
tudes. 

Mr. Byers: Of course, one of the 
principal things about ending a 
rought is that nature has to go at 
east halfway with you before you 
can produce the rain. During much of 
the recent drought period, was it not 
true that there were no clouds to 
ork on, so that we could not have 
been effective in our processes? 

Mr. THorRNTHWAITE: Over in 
New Jersey, we were watching these 
clouds as they came in from the sea, 
and we made a rough computation of 
ow much water we might get if we 
ad our planes aloft all the time and 
seeded every cloud which came past. 
We realized that we would have had 
grossly insufficient water if we did 
that. Of course, we never thought of 
doing it because of the legal and 
oral implications. 

Mr. Ference: Your experiments 

indicate, however, Thornthwaite, 
that, in order to break a drought and 
to get lots of rain, these conditions 
hich Reichelderfer mentioned must 
€ present—namely, the large-scale 
transport of water to a given area; 
the water rises to very high eleva- 
tions; it forms supercooled water 
roplets. Then, either nature, or, if 
mature is deficient, we use our tech- 
iques, actually to seed them and to 
bying rain down. 

I should like to ask a question of 
‘Byers. How much rain would fall if 
ali. the moisture were squeezed out of 
ithe air above a given spot? That is an 
imeresting point, it seems to me. 
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Mr. Byers: Under very humid 
conditions if we took all the moisture 
out of the atmosphere over a given 
spot, we would get less than one- 
quarter of an inch of rain. This again 
emphasizes what Reichelderfer said, 
that air has to be accumulated from 
surrounding regions containing mois- 
ture. 

Mr. Ference: A quarter of an 
inch is not enough to break a drought. 

Mr. Byers: Oh, no! 

Mr. Ference: It would take two 
or three inches over a considerable 
period to break a drought. 

Mr. Byers: Since we cannot do 
very much effectively about breaking 
a drought, there may be some less im- 
portant things which might be done. 
For example, Ference, could you pre- 
vent clouds from developing into 
thunderstorms, thus making the rain 
come in more gentle form without 
lightning and wind damage? 

Mr. Ference: Of course, but first 
I would call you on your statement 
that that would be a less important 
thing, because I understand from 
some individuals that damages up to 
a hundred million dollars are caused 
by hailstones and wind damage and 
things of that sort. So, that, of 
course, is quite a mighty important 
aspect of our experiments. 

Mr. Byers: Granted. 

Mr. Ference: What I would like 
to say, however, is that if the basic 
theory which we are playing around 
with is correct, we feel that it might 
be possible to seed thunderstorms at 
an early enough stage to modify them 
seriously, 

Now just exactly what that would 
mean—whether or not we would get 
more or less hailstones—we are not in 
a position at the present time to 
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state. However, some phenomena 
must happen, and we think that per- 
haps the phenomena which would oc- 
cur would be those of decreasing the 
intensity of hailstones. 

Mr. Byers: We have some experi- 
ments in some thunderstorm project 
investigations which seem to indicate 
that it is not a very encouraging pos- 
sibility. But we certainly should con- 
tinue investigations of that kind. 

What about hail? Can that be pre- 
vented by seeding? 

Mr. Ference: As I said before, 
we do not have enough experimental 
evidence at the present time really to 
make any positive statement. How- 
ever, we feel that there is a possibility 
in that connection, and, therefore, 
some intensive experimentation is re- 
quired. 

Mr. Byers: Can hurricanes be 
broken up by seeding? 

Mr, Ference: That is a question 
which I would really love to be able 
to answer, but I must admit that I 
do not know, and I do not think that 
anyone else knows what can be done 
in a hurricane by seeding. 

Mr. Byvers: You mentioned, a 
little while ago, the possibility of 
clearing out the stratified cloud 
sheets—it is when the entire sky 
over a large area is covered with 
clouds which do not have any fixed 
outline; it is just a sheet. That occurs 
mainly in winter, particularly over 
the region west of the Alleghenies- 
Appalachians in Ohio, Indiana, and 
so forth. We could perhaps do quite a 
lot with that technique. What would 
be the effects on the climate, for ex- 
ample, if we clear out the winter 
strata which are present in between 
storms in those areas? 

Mr. Ference: That is a good 


question. There is an obvious sort of 
an answer—namely, that if one were 
to dissipate the clouds over very 
large areas, then the amount of sun- 
shine which would come down would 
be markedly increased. I should like 
to ask Thornthwaite, who is our 
climatologist, whether or not that 
would have any effect on the climate? 

Mr. THorntHwalite: I do not 
know, really. One would think, sure- 
ly, that with more sunshine the daily 
temperatures during the middle part 
of the day would be higher and that 
nocturnal temperatures would be 
lower. That is, there ought to be a 
greater range in temperature. But 
that is rather a slight matter, prob- 
ably, and it does not seem as if it 
would have a serious net effect on 
climate. Of course, it is true that with 
greater sunshine places like Chicago 
or Ohio or Indiana might be better 
places to live in the winter. 

Mr. Byers: You mean that it 
might stop migration to California, 
for example? 

Mr. THorntHwalrteE: You are a 
native son of the Golden West, 
Byers. Would this program make 
California less attractive to you in 
the winter when you are in Chicago: 

Mr. Byers: California has other 
attractions besides the sunshine. 

This means of clearing of the 
clouds also has very important mean. 
ing for aviation. Could we not cleai 
an airport of the low-lying fog whicl 
interferes with air travel? 

Mr. Ference: Certainly when 
ever a supercooled water droplet i 
present, which is true in the winte 
months, there is no question that thi 
technique can be used, and very ef 
fectively, to clear airports and ove 
large areas, too. 
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Mr. Byers: Another example, 
too, is the western mountains in 
which we have heavy snows—for ex- 
ample, the Sierra Nevadas—while 
places just east of the mountains, 
such as Reno, on the leeward side, 


where west winds prevail, do not. 


Could we not build up snow there? 
Mr. REICHELDERFER: That is one 

of the applications which needs in- 
vestigating. That, it seems to me, is a 
particular situation which offers some 
possibility for the practical use of 
_ seeding. The clouds of the kind which 


‘you mentioned sometimes persist 


over mountain crests. If dry ice could 
be used to deposit snowfall in the 
mountains, it would store up a water 
supply which could be used later for 
irrigation. 
Mr. TuHorntuwalrte: It seems, 
though, that there is a place in which 
“you might not get into trouble with 
your neighbors or friends. 

Mr. REeEICHELDERFER: That is 
| quite right; yes. In most cases, clouds 
-of that kind do not develop into 
, showers, so it would not be robbing 
_anybody of any rainfall if the mois- 

ture from the clouds in that situation 
' were deposited. 

Mr. Byers: That is an interesting 
| point, about which you have been 
| speaking. Does cloud-seeding in one 
| place steal rain from some other 
| place? What does that do? 

Mr. REICHELDERFER: We cannot 
be sure. Of course, under some cir- 
| cumstances it would. For instance, in 
_ arid regions, in which we have limited 
‘number of showers, if we deposited 
the rain from the moisture from the 
ar in one place, presumably we 
Would not get it in another place 
where it might have occurred. 
= In general, probably we would not 
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have to worry too much about rob- 
bing one place or another of water if 
we deposited rainfall. 

Mr. THorntuwaltTEe: We would 
have to worry about possible law- 
suits which could ensue. 

Mr, REICHELDERFER: There is no 
question about it. Such questions 
have already been raised. 

Mr. Byers: These questions of 
lawsuits are pretty important. For 
example, I have here a letter sent to 
the University of Chicago Rounp 
TasBLeE by a man who used some 
silver iodide to induce a rainstorm 
with subsequent damage by light- 
ning. He wants to know what the ul- 
timate possibilities and normal specu- 
lations are which may result from 
artificially activated clouds. He asks, 
“Should I feel personally responsible 
for the property damage caused by 
the lightning?” 

Our answer to him is, I think, that 
he had better be pretty careful. Al- 
though he may not be held personally 
responsible, it is quite likely that 
someone might have him brought 
into court. What a court or a jury 
might say about it, I would not like 
to hazard a guess. 

Mr. REIcHELDERFER: It would be 
difficult to approve or disapprove one 
way or another. 

Mr. THorntuHwalrte: It does not 
matter about that. For example, 
when we were conducting our experi- 
ments, we made the two-hundredths 
of an inch at about five-thirty in the 
evening, but we were blamed for rain 
which occurred at noon, about five 
hours earlier, and which caused the 
housewives to take their clothes in. 

Mr. REICHELDERFER: The 
Weather Bureau has received letters 
which claimed that the showers 
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which were produced artificially oc- 
curred before the seeding process 
took place. 

Mr. Byers: There is another 
point which I would like to bring up 
in this discussion. Can we really do 
anything about climate? We have 
talked about changing the weather 
on a certain afternoon in New Jersey. 
What about climatic changes? For 
example, can we, by constructing 
shelter belts or by creating artificial 
lakes, actually turn the long-period 
conditions over some particular re- 
gion, such as the Dust Bowl or the 
Great Plains? 

Mr. THorntHwaiTe: When you 
talk about changing climate, you 
understand that to change the cli- 
mate you have to change the weather. 
If you anticipate getting a rainier 
climate, for example, that would 
mean that you would have to have 
more rains or larger rains. So, a pro- 
gram for changing a climate in any 
way will mean changing the weather. 

In the early days of the thirties, 
when the dust storms and the 
drought were so serious in the Great 
Plains, it was thought that shelter 
belts would change the climate con- 
siderably. The shelter belt would, by 
increasing evaporation, get more 
water into the atmosphere and thus 
permit more rain. That was the argu- 
ment. We have seen in our discussion 
this afternoon that it takes more than 
water in the atmosphere to produce 
rain. That water would mean not 
necessarily a change of climate. 

Mr. Ference: [ am surprised to 
hear you say that, because I was un- 
der the impression, from reading the 
literature, that planting of trees ex- 
tensively, for example, can have a 
marked effect on the climate. It 


somehow or other would absorb the 
water, keep it in the soil, and, there- 
fore, change the rates of evaporation, 
for example, into the atmosphere. 

Mr. THorntTHWAITE: The trees 
themselves require water, of course, 
so, if you had more water in the soil, 
the trees would use more water; that 
is all. 

Mr. Byers: You get into sort of a 
vicious circle there. It looks as 
though a lot of people were working 
on the wrong premise, does it not? 

Mr. THorntHwalTe: Well, you 
do change the climate ina way—that 
is, the microclimate. A tree will af- 
ford shade and will cut down the 
wind; and that is, after all, a change 
in climate in a small way. 

Mr. Ference: Yes, but I thought 
that very extensive planting of trees 
and various types of grass, for ex- 
ample, would have a marked effect on 
the climate also, 

Mr. THorntHwalte: I wonder if 
you really did think that. I know 
that there are plenty of people who 
have thought it and still do think it 
and that it is still a controversial 
question. In fact, back in the 1870’s, 
when the Great Plains were first set- 
tled, there was a period of increased 
rain, and it was thought that that 
was brought on by the plowing of the 
sod—a very ingenious argument. And 
then trees were planted. There was 
actually in Congress a tree-planting 
program which was tied up in some 
way with the Homestead Act. But 
the drought came in the nineties, as 
you remember; and another drought 
in the 1930’s; and there will certainly 
be another drought later. 

Mr. REIcHELDERFER: The cli- 


mate goes on, apparently without 
very much change. 
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Mr. THorntHwalrte: It changes 
‘over the long stretch, of course. 
' There were glaciers, and there are 
1 none here now. 

Mr. Byers: One of the questions, 
| too, which we might consider is how 
| the severe winter, such as they had 
llast year in England, and the bliz- 
: zards which occurred, and so forth, 
(can be explained. Maybe climates, 
(or years of that kind, can be changed. 
‘It looks as if a change of climate 
1might have been occurring. Maybe 
) we could have done some cloud-seed- 
iing and made all that snow occur out 
(over the Atlantic or over the North 
‘Sea. The problem is presenting possi- 
| bilities of that kind. 

Mr. THorntTHWwAITE: You are 
(getting on dangerous ground there, 
| because let us suppose that you did 
| make that snow fall out at sea, do not 
‘overlook the fact that the soils of 
|England and France need to have 
\ water in them in the spring to help go 
(through the period of summer 
‘drought. 

Mr. Byers: This problem seems 
(to involve seeding clouds at twenty 
‘thousand feet and then also prob- 
lems of the soil. It is quite a big prob- 
lem, is it not? 

Mr. FERENCE: One would have to 
consider carefully the problem of try- 
ing to do some seeding over the ocean 
to prevent moisture, let us say, from 
getting over to the land areas. It has 
terrific implications. 

Mr. Byers: But do we have a 
right to tamper with nature? 

Mr. THorntHwaliTe: What were 
we doing when we cut down the for- 
sts of the eastern United States and 
planted corn? 

- Mr. ReicuHerperFrer: What do 


¥ 


we do when we get into nuclear 
physics? 

Mr. Ference: Yes. One can defi- 
nitely say, I believe, that we are not 
tampering with nature. What we are 
trying to do is to find out how nature 
produces the storms; how it triggers 
them off; and then to try to apply 
that kind of information to the bet- 
terment of everyone concerned, 

Mr. Byers: We have some very 
good points here about cloud-seeding 
and about changes of climate. Just 
what is the Weather Bureau doing, 
Reichelderfer? I know you are very 
much on your toes about these 
things. What is going on? 

Mr. REICHELDERFER: Before we 
leave this question of the artificial 
production of rainfall, I would like to 
say that I believe we all agree that 
the public should know the limita- 
tions and the complexities of this 
proposal as well as the possibilities. 

And now about what the Weather 
Bureau is doing. Since we cannot 
control the weather or produce it to 
order, we are doing the next best 
thing—we are trying to tell the pub- 
lic, by accurate up-to-the-minute 
weather reports, just what the 
weather is doing now, so that they 
can plan accordingly. We are trying 
to improve our forecasts all the time. 
A great deal of attention is being 
given in the Bureau and by mete- 
orologists everywhere to the effort to 
increase the time range of forecasts 
and to improve the accuracy. Some 
progress is being made. In particular, 
we are able to forecast much more in 
detail and much more accurately 
some of the elements which were 
never forecast in past years. | am 
speaking particularly of the condi- 
tion of the sky, the cloudiness, and so 
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on; but I cannot go into all that at 
the present time. 

Mr. Byers: It is evident that we 
can make rain. We cannot make it 
just to our liking, We cannot com- 
pletely break droughts, but we have 
made very definite progress. We can 
make rain, The questions of climatic 
change are another problem, which 


themselves could be discussed at 
great length. But we are now on the 
threshold of a new phase in mete- 
orology, where, in addition to fore- 
casting the weather, we can do some- 
thing about it. 

It is said that everybody talks 
about the weather but nobody does 
anything about it. Well, here we are! 
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Ss The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the RounD 
Tas_e audience on “Justice and Our Court System,” broadcast October 19, 1947. 


Stimulating 


Your discussion, which I heard this 
morning, on the selection of judges was 
excellent. 

I have been listening to your broad- 
casts for many years. They are most stim- 
ulating.—4 listener from Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 


Interesting and Informative 


Your program of October 19 was very 
interesting and informative to members 
of the bar in all parts of the country. I 
would like to be supplied with a copy of 
the discussion on the appointment and re- 
moval of the judiciary.— 24 listener from 
Miami, Florida. 


Bar Should Nominate 


I have just listened to your discussion 
on the selection of judges, and I agree that 
our present method should be changed. 
For a long time I have felt that the state 
bar associations should be held primarily 
responsible for our state judges. I have 
thought that the bar should nominate at 
least two candidates for each office of 
judge to be filled. Then, the people could 
vote on the candidates or the governor 
could appoint one of them. I was sur- 
prised that no one mentioned holding the 
bar associations responsible on today’s 
program. The court of review mentioned, 
as proposed in New York, is surely a for- 
ward move. The people are not competent 
always to vote with intelligence for 
judges. We recently reelected a member 
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of our Supreme Court who was far ad-| 
vanced in senility and died soon after his 
election.— listener from Emmett, Idaho. 


The “Human” Element 


One can’t help admiring the enthusi- 
asm of your broadcasters. Sometime they | 
give added weight to the theory that hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. One 
can’t help admiring their honesty also in 
the case today when one of the speakers | 
mentioned the “human” element in the 
judiciary Reform of the judiciary, 
if it needs it, should of course come first | 
from the judiciary itself. Personally, I 
don’t believe the method of placing men 
in office will offset the human element in 
the judiciary any more than would the) 
unicameral legislature which has been es- 
tablished in Nebraska, through the efforts 
of education, offset the human element in 
the legislative body W. J. Bryan’ 
put his finger on a sore spot in our judici- 
ary when he said that one couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know in advance just when a 
Supreme Court justice would change his 
mind. I myself, fanatic that I am, have 
often wondered how often our Supreme 
Court of the United States could function 
if it were not composed of an odd number 
of justices. No, I don’t really believe it has 
anything to do with the people or the 
manner in which the judges are appointed. 
....It is doubtful whether a country, 
which produces so many political morons 
can produce even a small number of judi- 
cial Moseses..... —A_ listener from 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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